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68 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 
MISTAKING AMERICA. 

ETHEL E. SAB1N. 

TN the April number of The National Review, a London 
•*• conservative monthly, and reprinted in The Living Age 
on April 30, there is an article entitled, "Guessing America," 
by John Otway Percy Bland, sometime Lowell lecturer, 
traveller, man of affairs, and journalist. 

His guess about us, confirmed by a recent visit, during 
which he unfortunately had the trying experience of read- 
ing in its entirety the Sunday edition of a Chicago news- 
paper, is that as a nation we are addicted to vague idealisms 
and are blind to the unwholesome realities of our actual 
life. The reason for this, in his opinion, is that woman, 
dominating our educational institutions, is able with her 
"spinster" soul and repressive New England conscience to 
impress upon the youth of the country — even upon its 
future leaders — "an obviously feminine conception of 
morality and utility." 

His indictment of America is that as a nation we are 
sentimental, in evidence of which he cites, among other 
things, the Fourteen Points, the sponsoring of the League 
of Nations, Prohibition, Purity Leagues, and the Statue of 
Liberty. He believes, as has been said, that the cause of 
this sentimentality is the dominance over American life of 
a feminine conception of morality and utility. 

I find every reason to agree with Mr. Bland's use of the 
term sentimentality as meaning a sensitive avoidance of 
realities, coupled with the disaster-fraught attempt to live 
life upon a plane of compensatory and illusory values. I 
find every reason to disagree when he further identifies this 
indiscriminately with idealism and future-looking, melioris- 
tic programs. Moreover, I am distinctly puzzled to find a 
sociologist distinguishing between masculine and feminine 
morality. We must distinguish, of course, between the 
moral standards of childhood and of age, and accordingly 
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between the morality of men and of women whenever, or 
wherever, the limitations set upon woman's education and 
the terms of her life make her intellectual development 
impossible. But Mr. Bland, himself, viewing women in 
America to-day describes them, not, I think, without exag- 
geration, as more eager and alert than men, with a range of 
vision and activities more commanding, having more specu- 
lation in their eyes and a swifter resolution in their voices. 

With so much granted to woman's intellectual develop- 
ment, for "alertness," "vision," "speculation" and "reso- 
lution" point infallibly to an educated mind, Mr. Bland's, 
disparagement of "feminine morality" can be explained 
only if he believes that woman's reason has little or nothing 
to do with her moral judgments, but that, educate her as 
you will, in matters of conduct she is the creature of im- 
pulse and emotion. This is a slippery, as well as an in- 
vidious, doctrine, relegating woman to the level of such 
loveable but irrational animals as our various household 
pets. 

Now it is obvious that an infant's conduct, if its behavior 
can be dignified by so formal a name, is wholly a matter of 
random movements, reflexes and instincts. As the normal 
child grows older the noticeable feature of the development 
of his conduct is that it becomes amenable to reason. The 
very instincts are modified by the enlightenment which 
comes when the consequences of their expression are no 
longer unknown. In large measure the deepest signifi- 
cance of civilization, as well as of education, is precisely 
this substitution of rational for instinctive control, which in 
no sense means the eradication of emotions and of instincts, 
but only that that which was blind has now received sight. 
Mr. Bland can hardly mean that woman is a unique excep- 
tion to this law of human development. 

While mentioning education, let me hasten to admit a 
charge which our English critic might have brought against 
us, but which he did not. What we do show, both men and 
women alike, is all too often the sentimentalism, or roman- 
ticism, of the half-educated. Very often, we see only part 
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way into our problems, and in the half-light of our under- 
standing, the inconsistencies of our courses of conduct are 
not sharply revealed. Thus, for instance, like the disciples 
of old, thrilled with a vision of heaven, yet seeking each the 
place of supreme honor in that Kingdom of equal brother- 
hood, we are moved to eloquence by the idea of a rule of 
equal justice among all nations, — in which the United 
States of America shall hold a sovereign place, safely above 
all law. 

In like manner as a spokesman and a representative of 
the nation, President Harding proclaims "normalcy" in a 
time which is actually abnormal in the extreme and in need 
of radical measures. This is sentimentalism, more dis- 
astrous than Don Quixote's. 

We have seen that as evidence of our sentimentalism Mr. 
Bland cites the American support of the League of Nations. 
There is, as I have just indicated, a way of supporting the 
idea of a League of Nations which is sentimental. Very 
different is that mass of opinion in favor of it which issues 
from such sessions as that of the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Academy of Political and Social Science in 
Philadelphia. The purpose and the effect of the discus- 
sion there were to throw light both upon the realities of 
existing conditions and the implications of the proposed 
remedies, in a manner, dispassionate and exhaustive. The 
addresses would not have served the traditional purpose of 
Fourth of July orations, for too many hard truths concern- 
ing national bad faith were brought to light to inspire a 
hearer with a romantic idealism. Many of the proposed 
schemes were branded as impossible "of execution, and yet, 
throughout this facing of realities, there gleamed a no less 
determinedly faced program for progress and for better- 
ment based upon an understanding of political and eco- 
nomic laws. 

Mr. Bland's article leaves with the reader a further 
impression which he cannot have intended. It is that one 
can judge of the quality of an action by knowing — not the 
motives, or even the intentions which actuated it, nor yet, 
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more significant omission still, by knowing the quality of 
its results, but merely by knowing its source. The "vague 
idealism and uplift," which he has come to associate with 
American political pronouncements, is reprehensible in his 
eyes because he considers it a manifestation of what he 
calls a feminine monopoly of intellectual and artistic cul- 
ture in the United States. In all strictness, he is expressing 
merely his aversion, an emotional response, comparable to 
a shrug of the shoulders, and not a judgment arrived at by 
a process of reasonable analysis. 

And finally there is "the spinster" whom in his mind's 
eye Mr. Bland sees leading the male youth of the United 
States "in the way it should go from childhood to the very 
portals of manhood." This spinster of hallowed tradition, 
sensitively avoiding realities, is a younger sister of Mrs. 
Gamp's Mrs. Harris, that "most famous woman who never 
lived." In the concrete one must search diligently ere one 
finds her; in the large I cannot detect her features in our 
national life. As I think of the women I know in schools, 
in colleges, in public life, in homes, I am impressed above 
all with their practical sense. They function very largely 
as the Ways and Means Committee of our national life. 
They are more often than not the people to whom men turn 
in order to have the practical details of their world-embrac- 
ing reforms accomplished. 

Uneasy lies the thinker who dares to make a generaliza- 
tion, and Mr. Bland's last paragraph is a little feverish. 
He knows his theory may have flaws (it has) ; he may be 
told the premises of his argument are false and his con- 
clusions foolish (it is he has said it), but like all of us, when 
once we have made a pronouncement, he is committed to 
his standard as to a flag, so rallying to his colors with spirit 
he asserts that, "Nevertheless, as a theory it is fundamen- 
tally scientific and it seems on the face of it to square with 
the facts." 

Ethel E. Sabin. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



